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THE TEACHING OF PATRIOTISM 


We believe that governments derive 
‘‘their just powers from the consent of the 
eoverned.’’ This belief places each of us 
under special obligation to think through 
the great issues confronting the nation. 
Were we to reach back into the earlier 
history of this country, we should find a 
phrase which once had special meaning— 
‘Every man a king!’’ In a very real 
sense, each one of us carries a responsibility 
that onee belonged only to kings. In a 
erisis such as this country now faces, it is 
the privilege and the obligation of each 
citizen to think as if the entire responsibil- 
ity of government rested on his decisions. 
Especially is this the privilege of teachers. 
More than any other group in American 
life, teachers face to the future. Practice 
good in the past, unquestioned in the pres- 
ent, may serve ill the future. We who 
teach must seek constantly to appraise 
present practice in terms of future conse- 
quences. 

What do we mean by _ patriotism? 
‘*Patriotism,’’ observed Samuel Johnson, 
‘is the last refuge of a scoundrel.’’ We 
would eliminate every vestige of practice 
that troubled the crusty old doctor, author 
of the first dictionary in the English lan- 
guage. 

Webster defines patriotism as: 

Love and devotion to one’s country; the spirit 


that originating in love of country, prompts obedi- 
ence to its laws, to the support and defense of its 
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existence, rights and institutions, and to the pro 
motion of its welfare. , 
Every American school boy has memo- 
rized those lines from the ‘‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel”’: 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 
All agree that patriotism is love and de- 
votion. 
or virtue of teaching youth to support and 


None would question the necessity 
defend their country. Some would say 
that more attention should be given to the 
promotion of its welfare. 

On this subject, Counts: has observed : 

Positively we must take advantage of the height 
ened social concern to put a finer and more dynamic 
conception of patriotism into the schools. We must 
strive to inspire our children with a devotion to 
the great processes, principles and values of free 
society and with a resolve to practice these proc 
esses, to apply these principles and to realize these 
values ever more fully in American life. 

Judged by passing events, have we suc- 
ceeded in teaching patriotism? As late as 
1940, many colleges and universities had 
their small but voeal groups of students 
who advocated peace at any price. But 
with the series of events that followed the 
fall of France, these minority groups grad- 
ually decreased in number and influence. 
Since December 7th no one has questioned 
the spirit of American youth in the support 

1George S. Counts. The America» Teacher, Oc- 
tober, 1940, p. 7. 
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and defense of their country. In every 


neighborhood, in every home of this land, 


youth has joined up or is awaiting the call. 


youth will earry 
‘“We 


et’s get on with it.’’ 
let’s g 


Whatever the test may be, 


through. As the lad next door says: 


have a job to do; 


Even though we have confidence in 


American vouth, we should be untrue to 


the pubiie trust placed in the schools were 


we to assume we have done well enough. 


Methods and techniques need to be re-ex- 


amined. Goals need to be evaluated anew 


in terms both of winning the war and of 


contributing to the peace. Reviewing the 


past and present we should look far into 


the future. 
The United States 


is playing a new and bold part in world 


The war is not won. 


What more need the schools to do? 
The 


concepts of the American way of life are 


affairs 
Selecting the content of instruction. 


embodied in a wealth of literature, poetry, 
Kew children or teachers could 
all of it. What 


Kor many years, 


and prose 


or would wish to read 
selection shall be made? 
the New York State Education Department 
assumed responsibility for deciding which 
selections should be taught, and when. 
More that 


vood and in harmony with a national trend, 


recently, for reasons seemed 
the department delegated to local sechools— 


even to the individual teacher—large re- 
sponsibility for determining the selection 
of literature to be taught. It is too soon 
to assess the ultimate effect of this change 
of policy on the teaching of patriotism. 
As we observe the operation of the new 
policy in the schools are we satisfied with 
the change, or do we detect possible dan- 


gers against which some _ precautionary 
methods should be taken ? 

Use of the flag salute has raised questions 
still unanswered. Next to reading patri- 
otie literature, perhaps no technique has 
been more widely used in teaching patri- 
otism than the flag salute. It is a feature 


In some schools 


of every general assembly. 


it is part of opening exercises in each class- 
room. Patriotic societies have given much 
thought to the proper form of the salute. 
In New York State, their recommendations 
have been embodied in the regulations 
issued by the commissioner of education. 
Even so, questions have arisen. 

commissioner’s 


Some questioned the 


regulation because it was said that the 
particular salute recommended was_ too 
much like the Nazi salute. What was back 
of this criticism? The form approved by 
the commissioner had been recommended 
and used in this country long before 1933. 

Back in 1939, the Washington Evening 
Star quoted Eleanor Roosevelt as saying 
in her press conference that the national 
anthem should be played only on certain 
oeeasions, ‘‘when it represents high mo- 
ments that have a certain meaning.’’ Com- 
menting favorably on Mrs. Roosevelt’s re- 
marks, Dean William C. Ruediger of 
George Washington University said: 

There are schools all over the United States in 
which the pupils have to go through the ceremony 
of pledging allegiance to the flag every day. It 
would be hard to devise a means more effective for 
dulling patriotic sentiment than that. This routine 
repetition makes the flag-saluting ceremony per- 
functory and so devoid of feeling; and once this 
feeling has been lost it is hard to recapture it for 
the high moments of life.3 


Even more important is the question 
whether the flag salute should be made 
compulsory. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
upheld the right of boards of education to 
mandate the flag salute. There appear to 
have been two types of objectors. One is 
the youth influenced by communistie polit- 
ical doctrine, the other is the child whose 
parents object because of religious belief. 
In the light of the history of American 
judicial procedure let us read into the 


2‘*Plag Regulations for New York State 
Schools.’’ University of the State of New York 
Press, 1937, 15 pp. 

3 W. C. Ruediger. 
ary 25, 1939, p. 249. 
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record the minority opinion of the Supreme 
Court on this issue, voiced by no less an 
authority than the present Chief Justice, 
Harlan Fiske Stone :* 

Expressions of loyalty, when voluntarily given, 
y promote national unity. It is quite another 


més 


thing to say that compulsory expressions of it in 
violation of religious convictions are so important 
to national unity as to leave a school board free to 
exact them in spite of the constitutional guarantee 
f freedom of religion. The Constitution expresses 
more than the conviction of the people that demo- 
cratie processes must be preserved at all costs. It 
also expresses a faith and a command that freedom 
of mind and spirit must be preserved, a freedom 
which government must obey, if it is to adhere to 
that justice and moderation without which no free 


government can persist. 


Discussion of the flag salute as a tech- 
nique for teaching patriotism is not a closed 
issue. 

There are questions concerning the teach- 
ing of history. Between the two world wars 
we have heard much of debunking history. 
One school of writers has taken a eynieal 
delight in ferreting out the personal weak- 
nesses, even the malicious gossip, that sur- 
rounded some of the great characters of 
American history. Not only have they dis- 
paraged those stories dear to our childhood 
such as the life of 
John Smith and Washington’s eutting the 
cherry tree, but they have seemed to at- 


Poecahontas’s saving 


tempt to destroy youth’s confidence in the 
moralistic concepts, which previous genera- 
tions had tried to build through teaching 
the biography of great men. This so-called 
debunking process by popular writers is 
only one aspect of a deeper problem teach- 
ers meet in developing love of country. 
The tendency of the earlier 
textbooks on American history was to ig- 
nore or gloss over the mistakes, the errors, 


writers of 


the shortcomings in our national life, and 
to present to youth only an appealing pic- 
ture of glorious achievement. A striking 


4 Quoted in The Nation’s Schools, October, 1941, 
ps £7. 
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illustration of this tendency is seen in the 
treatment of the Tories of the Revolution 
by the writers of textbooks. Kenneth Rob- 
erts’s treatment of the Tories in ‘‘Oliver 
light. 


teaching 


Wiswell’’ shows them in a different 
Too often 
American history have been W ritten to pro 


textbooks for use in 
duce believers, not thinkers. 
More recently schools in New York State 
have attempted to help every child to grow 
How 


sueeeeds in 


in the power of critical thinking. 
the the 
stimulating the child to think eritically he 


ever, moment school] 
begins to question what he reads and hears. 
His questioning ineludes the glossed state- 
the half-truths, well 
historians. We the 


question, How ean the schools teach chil 


ments, written by 


meaning must face 
dren to seek truth through tested thinking 
and at the same time avoid having them 
fertile field 


sown by the debunkers of history? 


become a for seeds of doubt 

The question becomes more pertinent in 
a period of rapid social change such as the 
United States passed through from 1930 to 
1940. 


in the funetion and structure of govern- 


We reeall the fundamental changes 


ment, the challenge to the sanctity of the 
Supreme Court, the insidious propaganda 
of foreign agents seeking to undermine our 
confidence in government, the honest doubts 
of large bodies of people facing the great 
changes taking place in our way of life. 
In the midst of such change schools were 
confronted with guiding eritical thinking 
the 


Can 


confidence in 
Never 


patriotism be taught as the unthinking 


without undermining 


eountry’s institutions. again 
acceptance of what was and what is. In 
the distant future there may come a time 
when change will come slowly and when 
human existence will move placidly. But 
as far ahead as men can now foresee, teach- 
ers will be confronted with helping youth 
to understand that fundamental principles 
may endure through fundamental changes 
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in social structures and institutions. They 
must help youth to understand, as the past 
two decades so nearly forgot, that each suc- 
ceeding generation must interpret anew the 
basic truths of the American way of life in 
terms of the outward conditions of its own 
time. 

What shall we teach children concerning 
peace? Does this war mean that the United 
States must throw overboard the ideals of 
world peace, that we must make war and 
preparation for war a major objective of 
our national life? Francis B. Sayre, son- 
in-law of Woodrow Wilson, has said of his 
last three months as High Commissioner of 
the Philippines: 

Those who have seen war at white heat can never 
found to build 
This is as much Amer- 


rest again until some way can be 
a peace that will be lasting. 
ica’s job as winning the present war. 

How can we develop that love of country 
which places the goals of peace above the 
goals of war, and yet be sure that youth 
will stand ready always to sacrifice every- 
thing held dear, even life itself, in defense 
of their country’s rights and existence? 

Does teaching patriotism include educa- 
tion for democracy? During the period be- 
tween Munich and Pearl Harbor, much was 
written on education for democracy. Re- 
cently, men in high position have professed 
to fear that emphasis upon education for 
dissipate or 
weaken and country. 
Franklyn B. Snyder, president of North- 


democracy would tend to 


love devotion to 


‘fodu- 


western University, in referring to 
eation for democracy as a half-truth,’’ said 
in part: 

It has caused me real concern, gentlemen, during 
the past few years, to see how wide-spread has be- 
come the tendeney to substitute this sort of faith 
belief in the 


in democracy for devotion to the 


Fatherland.6 


On the other hand, since Pearl Harbor 
the 


5 The New York Times, March 19, 1942. 
6 Vital Speeches, January 15, 1942, p. 211. 
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listed ‘‘ Protecting the ideals of democracy 
against war hazard’’ as one of the eleven 
war duties to ‘‘be given absolute immediate 
**The 
efforts to 
teach the ideals of democracy by word and 


commission 
their 


priority.’’ The says, 


schools should redouble 


by deed.’” 

The ideals of democracy are embodied in 
the literature of America. They have their 
roots in Christianity and Judaism. But 
children need help in their interpretation, 
and in their practice. It is one thing to 
tell children that a fundamental article of 
American democracy is the faith that men 
can rule themselves, or that the human 
mind ean be trusted and should be set free, 
or that men have freedom of speech and the 
press. It is quite a different problem to 
organize a school’s program so that chil- 
dren will consciously gain experience in 
ruling themselves, in exercising freedom of 
speech and writing, and in testing the ex- 
tent to which they may safely rely on their 
own thinking. 

The concepts of American democracy 
constitute a way of life as well as a political 
philosophy. What the school would have 
a child believe, that it must help him to 
experience. 

The best teaching of patriotism avoids 
the teaching of hatred. It is well for us to 
say that we will not teach hatred even for 
our enemies. It may be a quite different 
problem to keep hatred from creeping into 
the minds of children. Nor, in avoiding 
hatred, do we wish to cultivate indifference. 
We may develop hatred for the sin, yet 
compassion for the sinner. We may hold 
the way open for repentance, yet take posi- 
tive steps to make certain that the sin shall 
not be repeated. In looking at the coun- 
tries, now our enemies, we may recognize 
that they contain millions of people who 


7‘*A War Policy for American Schools.’’ Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Washington, D. C.: 


NEA, 1942, 47 pp. 
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look to us again to establish freedom in the 
world. 

Our enemies teach love and devotion to 
country. What more should we do? This 
war, as none other in all the world’s his- 
tory, is being fought with more than force. 
What does India 
What 
has China to contribute to making a better 
world? What has the war shown us about 
Russia that we had not known? What does 
our country have that the peoples of the 


It is a war of ideals. 
want in order to become our ally? 


conquered nations would give their all to 
possess? Where are those kindly peoples 
who gave the world a brief glimpse of the 
Weimar constitution, who gave to this coun- 
try Carl Schurz and Thomas Mann, the 
parents of Wendell Willkie, and millions 
of law-abiding people whom we have known 
as neighbors and friends? We will win 
this war when peoples everywhere realize 
that these United States have thrown their 
might into the seales of war to guarantee 
that men everywhere shall be free. 

This war is different from any that pre- 
ceded it. The United States has entered on 
the principle of ‘‘lease-lend.’?’ An AEF 
Ireland. Another is in Australia. 
boys are in China, Iceland, 


is in 
American 
Libya, and only the government knows 
where else. Before the war ends Amer- 
ican boys and American machines. will 
be known in every nook and corner of all 
the world. We shall have shared with all 
the peoples of the world our wealth, our 
energy, our hopes. Some day our represen- 
tatives will sit with their representatives to 
reshape a tired and disordered world. No 
people will have wholly escaped the devas- 
What will each people bring 
to that conference table? What will each 
contribute to shaping the world anew? Let 
us ask ourselves these questions of the 
British dominions, China, Russia, Japan, 
Germany, Italy, France, Poland, Greece, 
and all the others that have known the 
Our representatives will 


tation of war. 


horrors of war. 
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take what our people want them to con- 


tribute. If we want isolationism, selfish- 
ness, material rewards, the seeds of future 
wars, they will so represent us. If we want 
a world in which all men may be free, in 
which the ideals we have struggled for 300 
years to attain may be safe for our children 
and our children’s children, then our rep- 
resentatives will go as Jesus’ disciples went 
to carry the word to all lands and all 
peoples. 

The teaching of patriotism 


youth something great in which to believe. 


must give 


We are proud of our nation’s strength. 
Let us take thought as to the reasons for 
Here settled the Dutch, 

Irish, French, Spanish. 


our strength. 
English, Seotch, 
Here 


Germans, 


‘ame the Seandinavians, Italians, 


Poles, Russians, Greeks, Arme 


nians, Czechs, Slovaks, and others too 
numerous to mention. We brought Afri- 
eans as slaves, repented and made them 
free men—there 13,000,000 of 
them. We have Chinese and Japanese. 
Truly, the United States has long been the 
melting pot of the nations. 

The names of the football squad in an 


are now 


American high school are very nearly a 
roster of the nations. In our schools let us 
begin to study anew what each of these 
peoples has brought to America. Then we 
shall know better what each may bring to 
And 


we shall begin to understand what Louis 


the reordering of a stricken world. 


Adamic meant in his recent book, ‘‘Two- 
when he proposed that one 


>? 


Way Passage, 
way to win the war and the peace would 
be for the American sons and grandsons 
of European immigrants to take back to 
the old home of their ancestors the way of 
life they have helped to win in the United 
States. 

Teaching patriotism involves the promo- 
tion of the country’s welfare. The welfare 
of the United States is indissolubly linked 
with the welfare of the world. In our blood 
run the strains of more than 60 races and 








ties. We have gained great gifts: 
But 
this 


would share them with all peoples. 
Neither 
world will be better than 


emains to be done. 
is dreamed by individuals like you and me. 
turmoil and suffering of war 
ist come visions of a better United States 
community of nations. 


a better 


A PRIORITIES PLAN FOR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


BY rare ‘ . 
LHE speeine 


place of colleges and uni- 
versities in this total war has not yet been 


rmined A 


SCHOOL 


few weeks ago the editor 
the 


situation when he said that there 


AND SoclreTY summarized 
prevailing 
s considerable eriticism of the govern- 
ent’s failure to use college resources more 


specifically, but that he had yet to see spe- 


the solution of the 


ro 


pro] toward 


OSals 

problem 
Colleges and universities themselves are 

They 


stand. 


beginning to get panicky. don’t 


know exactly where they They 
know that they have an important job to 
seem to be 


do, but so far there does not 


any particular niche for them. The vari- 
ous Enlisted Reserve programs are at best 
a temporary stop-gap and do not touch the 
That even the SATC 
of World War I would be better than the 
present uncertainty, is a frequent comment 


fundamental issue. 


among college administrators. 
The this 
offered as a specific and comprehensive pro- 


plan described in article is 
posal which might form the basis or the 
principle on which the colleges’ direct place 
in the war effort could be established and 
eo-ordinated with other war programs. 
The proposal can best be described as a 
‘Priorities Plan’’ for college education in 


wartime. 


Basically it is an extension of the prin- 
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‘‘He who bears in his heart a cathedral to 
be built is already victorious. He who seeks 
to become sexton of a finished cathedral is 
1.78 We are still a 


already defeatec new 


people. We would develop in our children 
the vision of the better America to be built, 
the America strong and just, fair and help- 
ful in its dealings with all people. 


By 
JOHN S. PERKINS 
PROFESSOR OF MANAGEMENT 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, BOS 
TON UNIVERSITY 


AND 


ciple of the Production Requirements Plan 
of the War 
administration. 


Production Board to college 
In theory, the plan pro- 
poses, first, to determine the number of col- 
lege-trained personnel required, and then 
through a system of quotas, to see to it that 
the required numbers of trained specialists 
are made available at given times. 

This is exactly what the War Production 
Board has set out to do on a much more 
complex and gigantie scale for the coun- 
Un- 
der the Production Requirements Plan, or 
PURP, the flow of all vital material and the 
manufacturing 


try’s entire manufacturing resources. 


use of all facilities are 
channeled into the war effort in such a way 
that availability of materials is always 
geared to relative or ‘‘rated’’ requirements 
of finished, or ‘‘end-use,’’ products. 

This same principle of control ean be 
extended to the field of college education 
to give the colleges a job to do which will 
bear directly on the war effort. The brain- 
power needs of the nation ean be eata- 
logued, the facilities for college education 
are known, and as a result a ‘‘Priorities 
Plan’’ for brainpower can be developed to 
give colleges and universities certain defi- 
nite responsibilities, on definite time sched- 
ules,—all geared to the total war effort. 

8A. de Saint-Exupéry, ‘‘Flight to Arras,’’ p. 
228 f. 
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The basic outline of such a ‘‘ Priorities 
Plan’’ for college education, together with 
some of the problems which will have to be 
surmounted, follows: 

1. Determine Quotas of Colle ge-Trained 
Specialists. The first step is to determine 
how many specialists and other college- 
trained people of various types are needed 
in the war effort. These over-all quotas 
can never be figured on an exact basis, but 
they could be established within general 
A distinetion would be recoenized 
between needs for personnel with training 
equivalent to a doctor’s degree and needs 
for persons who have had, say, only a six- 
month intensive course of a particular type. 
Obviously, the plan would be limited to 
those fields requiring college preparation 
or the kind of training ordinarily received 
ina college. The quotas would also recog- 
nize needs for training in non-war fields, 
though on a reduced basis, thus assuring a 
continual flow of trained individuals in the 
arts, in philosophy, in ancient languages, 
and in similar fields. Quotas will also ree- 
ognize postwar needs and will include pro- 
visions for a reservoir of skilled personnel 
to be available after the war for peacetime 
pursuits and readjustments. Students un- 
der the quota system would be definitely 
assigned to this training just as the gov- 
ernment now tells a man he must go into 
the Army. 

2. Schedule ‘‘Output’’? against ‘‘End- 
l'se’’? Requirements. As part of the deter- 
mination of the quotas, it will be necessary 
to determine the length of time available 
to particular programs in view of ‘‘end- 
use’’ requirements. In some fields, the rate 
would be stepped up tremendously. In 
others, training could be continued for 
longer periods. It is obvious, however, 
that much of what used to be called the 
‘*well-rounded’’ education must be tempor- 
arily sacrificed for the war effort. The 
over-all master schedule will indicate on 
monthly, semi-annual, or annual bases, the 
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number of skilled experts that will be re- 
quired to be available at different times. 
The quota system will also work back- 
ward to the extent that the number of per- 
sons entering a specific field at a specific 
time will also be controlled by ‘‘end-use”’ 


requirements, thus minimizing waste of 

manpower and misapplication of effort. 
3. Distribute 

Distribution of quotas among colleges will 


be the most difficult step, but by no means 


Quotas among Colleges. 


impracticable. In general, the point of de- 


parture would be the number pursuing any 
viven subject field at a prior base period. 
The quotas would start from this figure 
and be increased or lowered depending on 
‘end-use’? requirements. Several basic 
principles will have to be preserved in the 


administration of quotas: 


a. The principle of competition among colleges 
should be preserved, at least as far as possible. 
This really means that the good colleges will get 
better and the ineffective ones will fold up. The 
quota in any one field assigned to any one college 
will be at least modified by the institution’s ability 
to attract qualified students, by the standing of its 
faculties, and by its proved leadership in the field. 
For example, if the number of accountants must be 
increased 50 per cent, a basic working quota for 
each college would be 50 per cent additional stu 
dents majoring in accounting compared with the 
number in a definite past period. The colleges with 
the best accounting programs would be permitted 
to attract more because those with the poorest pro- 
grams would probably attract fewer. 
b. The plan should be based on the assumption 
that the financial requirement for college admission 
would be minimized. It will be necessary to put 
admission on the basis of ability, intelligence, and 
promise of usefulness in given fields, instead of on 
ability to pay a tuition fee. This principle is al- 
ready followed to a greater extent than generally 
recognized, in spite of statements from high edu- 
cational sources to the contrary. In this country 
the boy who has brains, ambition, and energy, and 
who wants a college education, has generally been 
able to get one. Government help, but more par 
ticularly scholarship resources of individual insti- 
tutions and planning and sacrifices on the part of 
parents, have made this possible. 

ce. Colleges will probably have to shelve tempor- 


arily their standard four-year curricula under such 
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a ‘Priorities Plan.’? Some programs may be re- 
traditional four-year basis, but the 


In many 


tained on the 
majority will be shorter than four years. 
‘‘tailor-made’’ 


cases, the curricula will have to be 


for individual programs and even for individual 
students. It will also probably be necessary to 


All of 


countless problems, but none that 


vary the time taken for a given program. 


this will rats¢ 


are really insurmountable. College programs can 


be much more flexible as far as time and intensity 


are coneerned than we generally want to believe. 


d. To achieve the full benefit of a ‘‘ Priorities 


ye necessary to give up, at least 


in part, the idea that the only persons who ean 


from college education are those who come 


profit 


directly from high school. Because of the inten- 


sified training required and the limits of time, 


colleges may have to take men in the older-age 
brackets with definite basie qualifications who have 


] 


probably already had some military service. Thus 


{ 


it may work out that every high-school student who 


might ordinarily qualify to go to college will have 
to go directly into the military services for at least 
a short period and then be assigned to a college 
under a specialist quota for training after his Army 
service. Such a plan, or a modification of it, would 
tend to remove the present stigma of the charge 


that colleges are sometimes used as havens for draft 


dodgers 
ue Tssue Calls for 


Colleges and universities, either individu- 


Trained Personnel. 


ally or in groups, will then receive calls 


to supply trained personnel in much the 
same manner as the Army now issues ealls 
to Selective Such ealls 
National 
National 
War Man- 
calls would re- 


Service boards. 


would be cleared through the 


Employment Service, or the 
under the 
The 


lease specialists of various types and levels 


Roster, working 


power Commission. 
and degrees of training as needs required, 
all in accordance with the general ‘‘quota’’ 
or ‘‘priority’’ plan established for the 
viven field. 

By raising and lowering quotas, the sup- 
ply of trained manpower ean be co-ordi- 
nated with the demand. For example, to 
offset the shortage of chemists, the quota 
for this field could be raised at the tem- 
porary expense of other fields. This would 
prove an incentive for colleges to seek out 


more of those who could qualify as chem- 
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ists and as a spur for qualified individuals 
to seek admission to chemical training pro- 
grams. 


” 1S cer- 


This suggested ‘‘ Priorities Plan’ 
tainly drastic, but the times call for drastic 
measures. It treads on uncharted ground, 
but still it is ground, and not thin air. <A 
similar program is working in industry. 
It proposes to regulate the training of 
brainpower on the basis of a co-ordinated 
plan which recognizes military needs, non- 
The 


drastic 


military needs, and postwar needs. 
justify the 


ce Oe 


essential ends 


sé ?? 

means. 
Administrative problems should prove 
The regimentation of col- 


leges on a quota basis, regardless of the 


surmountable. 


number or level of specialist fields, would 
present only minor administrative prob- 
lems when compared with the present task 
of the War Production Board in regiment- 
ing all manufacturing and industry in the 
country. The College Manpower Adminis- 
trator would be dealing with only 1,700 in- 
stitutions enrolling 1,300,000 
The War Production Board now deals with 
200,000 plants employing over 12,000,000 
workers. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has an even greater administrative 


students. 


problem, controlling selling prices of mil- 
lions of different items through 2,000,000 
retail stores, 700,000 service establishments, 
and 200,000 wholesale concerns. 

Of course, a ‘‘Priorities Plan’’ for col- 
lege education would completely upset the 
way colleges have been accustomed to doing 
things in the past. But that is what total 
war means. The temporary dislocation of 
routine would be a small price to pay for 
aid in winning the war and for main- 
tenance of college staffs, plant, and equip- 
ment. Colleges have really had it easy 
when compared with the readjustments 
forced upon manufacturing and industry 
by the war. What some manufacturers 
have met would be equivalent to the diffi- 
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eulties confronting Amherst College, for 
example, if overnight it were transformed 
into a training school for girl welders. 
The ‘Priorities Plan’ 
in that it requires the giving up of freedom 


b] 


ean be criticized 
of choice. This is a weak argument to use 
in a day when 5,000,000 men have had to 
cive up their freedom of choice and enter 
military service. In another sense, how- 
ever, the ‘Priorities Plan’’ does not mean 
the giving up of freedom of choice as much 
as it means the steering and balancing of 
choices to meet war demands. The young 
man with an aptitude for mathematics, 
medicine, or physies will now have even a 
ereater responsibility to exercise his free- 
On the 
other hand, it will mean that a Latin stu- 


dom of choice than ever before. 


Bvyents... 
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dent who might also be good in architecture 
or higher mathematics will have to modify 
his freedom of choice. 

must realize that 
major adjustments. There is not time for 
‘‘well-rounded’’ edueation, or for ‘‘busi- 


Colleges they face 


ness as usual’’ in any field. But colleges 
must protect their fundamental place in 
our society. Unless they develop a_pro- 
gram for vital, active, and direct participa- 
tion in this all-out war effort, based on the 
role which they best can play, they are 
doomed to receive henceforth only secon- 
dary consideration in the war manpower 
plans of the nation. This proposal of a 
‘‘Prijorities Plan’’ for colleges is offered as 
a possible solution to the situation confront- 


ine higher edueation. 





THE “HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS” 


THE announcement, September 25, that pupils 
in secondary schools, publie and private, will be 
organized “on a voluntary basis” to promote the 
war effort may presage an educational develop- 
ment of fundamental and far-reaching signifi- 
cance. In ScHoou AND Socrety, August 29, the 
facet was emphasized that the efforts to mobilize 
the educational forces for war purposes had 
been limited, up to that time, almost entirely to 
the colleges and universities, and that this was 
in sharp contrast to the situation in 1917-18, 
when, almost from the outset, the participation 
of the lower schools was well organized and, in 
its way, markedly efficient. The need is even 
more imperative in the present war, for a prin- 
cipal source of our enemies’ strength lies in the 
amazing, even diabolical, success with which 
ach of them—Germany, Italy, Japan—has im- 
bued its youth with enthusiasm for its cause, 
and instructed, trained, disciplined, and hard- 
ened its youth for war services, whether with 
the armed forces or on the home front. It is an 
old saying that “youth will be served”; 
equally true that, given dynamic inspiration 
and, on this basis, iron discipline and rigorous 
training, youth will serve, and serve with a zeal 


it is 


and devotion unsurpassed in older age-groups. 
Our military leaders clearly recognize this faet 
when they insist that boys of eighteen and nine- 
teen make the best soldiers. 

It is fitting that the official announcement of 
the creation of the High-School Vietory Corps 
MeNutt. 
As federal security ‘administrator, Mr. MeNutt 
has under his charge the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and as head of the War Manpower Com- 
mission he will, in all probability, be primarily 


should have been made by Paul V. 


responsible (if the war lasts as long as now 
seems likely) for the alloeation of every man 
and woman, and perhaps every boy and girl, 
to his or her specific tasks and duties in the 
Nation’s service. 

The objectives of the Victory Corps, to be 
pursued “both in and out of school,” were sum- 
marized in the press reports as follows: 

Guidance of youth into critical services and occu- 
pations; wartime citizenship training to insure a 
better understanding of the war, its meaning, prog- 
ress, and problems; voluntary military drill for 
selected boys; competence in science and mathe- 
maties; pre-flight training in aeronauties for those 
preparing for the air service; production training 
for critical occupations; community service, includ- 
ing training for essential civilian activities. 











Every high-school pupil will be eligible to 


bership,” and those within “about 


eneral ( 
two years” of graduation may be candidates for 
“Hal lon to any of five “special service divi- 
n listed 
Land service, which ealls for pre-induction train- 
y hes of tl Army except the air; 
air service; st ice, which provides training for 
ul branches of the Navy except the air; production 
preparing for war industries and agricul- 
nmu rvice, preparing for the medical, 
nursing, teaching, and other professions and for 
t I I | { ( ICCS 


spe elally significant in view of the corps’ 
adolescent personnel 1s the announcement that 
and arm 


vers will have “service caps” 


PRESIDENT GRAHAM TO SECRETARY 
STIMSON ON COLLEGE-WAR 
CO-OPERATION 


Unxprer date of September 11, 1942, Frank P. 
Graham, president, the University of North 
Carolina, wired to Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson the tollowing message, a copy of which 


Francis F. Bradshaw, chairman of the univer- 


sity’s Committee on War Program, was so good 
as to send to SCHOOL AND Society with per- 
Inission to print. 

Uwenty me nths before Pearl Harbor this uni- 


versity offered itself and the facilities of its three 


campuses to the Federal Government for war ser- 
vice. In these two years in the spirit of that offer 
war 
Harbor, the 


university said publicly to her students and their 


the university increasingly has served the 


> 


effort. Last S« pte mber, before Pearl 


parents: ‘*The students in spirit and intent have 
offered themselves for service wherever needed 
most; some must fight in front lines; some must 
work in whatever line called by the need of the 
hour.’’ 


In that same spirit, in behalf of this institution 
and her students, we respond to your plan for eall- 
We pledge 


ing of student reserves to active status. 


you our full co-operation, Trustees of the three- 
fold university, meeting in Raleigh yesterday, in 
advance of your published call, reaffirmed, without 
dissent or reservation, a policy of all-out service to 
win the war. The university at Chapel Hill has 
today, in quick and cheerful response, chosen re- 
duction of vacation time to bring the full degree 


program within 33 calendar months, and authorized 


a special 12-week program of intensive physical 
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and mental conditioning and technical pre-induction 
training of college-credit caliber for each student 
about to enter the armed services. 

Our other two institutions, and I am sure, all th 
colleges and universities of America, will faithfully 
readjust their programs in accord with war plans 
of the nation. May we urge, as the next step in 
federal leadership and utilization of the colleges 
and universities, the formulation and adoption of : 
broad, comprehensive, and unified war-training pro 
gram, centrally directed and designed, to provid 
quickly adequate numbers of trained persons fo1 
every phase of the war at home and abroad. Sue! 
a program must, of course, be limited to those of 
required talent, but not restricted to those able to 
pay. 

The university’s offer of facilities two years ago 
was accompanied by the statement that, ‘‘ without 
the back 


education, and the professions, without the support 


lines of agriculture, industry, commerce, 


of those who do the work of the world, there will 
not be any front lines. The front lines are the pro 
jection of the total resources, health, work, effi 
ciency, idealism, and morale of the people who 
occupy all the line of total defense.’’ 

It is the responsibility of the colleges and uni 
pro- 


fessional experts, and leaders in all fields for every 


versities to train all necessary technicians, 
duty of war, and for the humane and hopeful work 
of reconstruction after the war. Just as the con- 
version of industry to the production of planes, 
tanks, and ships required federal planning, finane- 
ing, allocation, priorities, and specifications, so the 
full utilization of training facilities and mobiliza 
tion of students and teachers must wait upon a fed- 
eral plan and program. 

Eight months ago the colleges and universities, 
meeting in Baltimore, offered their resources to the 
federal government and requested a federal plan. 
Eight weeks ago the colleges and universities, meet- 
offer 
We realize a 


ing in Baltimore, renewed their and sub- 
mitted the outline of a federal plan. 
decision had to be made in urgency of world-wide 
developments. We respect and will give all-out ¢o 
operation in implementing your decision, but we 
must bespeak your interest in leadership for a total 


training program for a total war. 


AID FOR THOSE TRANSFERRING FROM 
CIVIL TO MILITARY LIFE 

RECOGNITION of the need of those entering 
the armed forces for concrete advice that will 
help in their adjustment to military life has 
resulted in the publication of a series of “pre- 
induction pamphlets” by a special subcommittee 
of the National Committee on Edueation. This 
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subeommittee collaborated with a special eom- 
ittee from Columbia University to “prepare 
materials which might be used by youth before 
induction or in the early stages of their military 
experience.” 
“Is Your Number Up?” 


asks, and then proceeds to suggest what should 


the first pamphlet 


he done between the time the draft board ealls 
and the soldier-to-be leaves for the Army. 
“Your Selective Service Board,” “Your Fam- 
ily,” “Your Job,” “Your 
Affairs.” and “Home Town Ties” are discussed 
in a simple, personalized way. 

“Attention! To Your Health,” second in the 


pamphlet series, surveys the health problems 


Taxes and Legal 


Sectional head- 
“Quenching the Thirst,’ “Chow,” 
* and “Off Duty.” 

through 


that will confront the soldier. 
ings are: 
“Venereal Disease Facts, 

Latest in the series is “Training 
Recreation,” a pamphlet designed to help the 
: soldier in solving the problems asso- 
ciated with his leisure time. 

The subeommittee responsible for the publi 
cation of the series includes Charles W. Hunt, 
president, Oneonta (N. Y.) State Teachers Col- 
lee; J. Orvis Keller, assistant to the president 

charge of extension, the Pennsylvania State 
College; and Nickolaus L. 


sor of edueation, 


Engelhardt, profes- 
Teachers College, Columbia 
The 
published by the Teachers College Bureau of 
Publication, New York City. “Is Your Number 


Up?” is 30 cents; the others are 35 cents each. 


University (chairman). pamphlets are 


PRESIDENT ROBERT M. HUTCHINS ON 
THE LIMITATIONS OF TECH- 
NOLOGY 

THat technology alone cannot win the war, 
and that, in consequence, “general education is 
more important today than ever before,” is the 
Robert M. 


president, the University of Chicago. In his 


reasoned judgment of Hutchins, 
welcoming address to entering students on Sep 
tember 22, President Hutchins said: 


Our greatest mistake has been believing that 


technology will solve all our problems. Our great- 
est menace has been the ignorant specialist. We 
must become educated before we can become ex 
perts. 

We need technology to win the war, but tech- 
nology will not win it. And technology alone will 


not establish a just and lasting peace. What will 
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win the war and establish a just and lasting peace 


are educated citizens. ... 


The university may look to you like a naval 
training station, a meteorological institute, or an 
army radio school. I assure you it is none of these 
things. These aspects of the university are mani 


festations of the university’s desire to aid in the 
The 
Its purpose is to teach you to think. Its 


war program. university is an intellectual 
center. 
professors have been chosen because of their ability 
The function of the univer 


than 


to teach you to think. 


sity is important in war—more important 
ever before. 

I reject in the strongest terms Mr. MeNutt’s as 
sertion that non-essential courses must be replaced 
by subjects of immediate utility in winning the 
war. The courses which will be of greatest value 


in winning the war are not those of immediate 
practical utility but those which will teach you as 


citizens to think. 


TEACHER SHORTAGES IN FLORIDA 
WHILE it 


serious shortages of teachers in many parts of 


eannot be doubted that there are 


the country, and particularly in the rural are: 


data, in terms of actual numbers, as to the ex 
tent of such shortages and accurate data re 
garding their causes have very seldom been 
reported—probably because such data are diffi 
cult 


University of Florida, A. 


recent release from the 
R. Mead and C. F. 


Cumbee, of the university’s Bureau of Eduea 


to obtain. In a 


tional Research, have this to say under the 


heading, “Loss of School Personnel”: 


In spite of four checks on the loss of teachers 


and administrators [up to July 1, 1942], it is very 
difficult to know the number of teachers and prin 
cipals lost from the schools either directly or in 
directly due to the present emergency. In the last 
check-up made by the Bureau of Educational Re 
search with only 50 county superintendents report 
ing we found that there had been a loss in those 


o7 


50 eounties of 27 Negro 


that, 


white teachers and 43 
teachers who went directly into war activities ; 
in addition, 21 white principals and five Negro prin 
also, that 64 


other Negro 


cipals had been called into service; 
white principals and teachers and 27 
principals and teachers had received notice that 
they would be ealled into the armed services. 
The estimated added losses for the balance of 
the year were 132 white teachers and principals 
and 60 Negro teachers and principals. If we add 
the other 17 counties the loss will be much greater. 


The following teaching fields have the greatest 
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losses: physical education and coaching; vocational 
fields and general industrial arts; principalships; 
mathematics and science; and various combinations 
in which the social studies loomed as the largest 


field ranked next. 


In the judgment of Professors Mead and 
Cumbee, the publie schools of Florida by Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, will have lost about 1,000 teachers 
and school administrators, of whom at least 50 
per cent will be men. They recommend as com- 
pensatory measures: (1) that county superin- 
tendents “make an extensive survey to locate 
persons who are qualified but not now teach- 
ing’; (2) that loeal and eounty school boards 
“act immediately to lift local restrictions which 
hinder or prevent employment of married wo- 
men, principals’ wives, and out-of-state teach- 
ers”; (3) that county school boards “do every- 
thing possible to increase the salaries of teach- 
ers”; and (4) that principals and county super- 
intendents “eanvas teaching loads to determine 
if consolidations and class combinations are pos- 
sible which would reduce the number of teachers 


° ” 
now required. 


THE INAUGURATION OF TRADE- 
UNION FELLOWSHIPS AT HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY 

FirTeEN trade-union representatives began in 
the latter 
course of study at Harvard University. 


nine-month 
The 
course is sponsored by the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, the Littauer Sehool of 
Public Administration, and the department of 


part of September a 


The co-operating unions select their 
The first group of fel- 


economics. 
own representatives. 
lows ineludes railway clerks, ladies’ garment 
workers, hatters, and electricians. 

The suggestion that the university consider the 
possibility of these fellowships was first made 
by spokesmen for the trade unions in the spring 
of 1941, but the decision to start the experiment 
came only after months of planning and con- 
sultation on both sides. The venture is regarded 
as strictly experimental, since experience will 
be necessary to demonstrate what subjects will 
be of most use to the unions and what methods 
of teaching will be most effective. 

There is no definite scholastic requirement, 


such as high-school graduation. More impor- 


tant qualifications, it is deemed, are general in- 
telligence, capacity for leadership, and devotion 
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to the labor movement. In addition to selecting 
the students, the unions pay half their expenses 
and half their tuition. The other half will be 
paid from a fund raised among friends of the 
university. 

A NEW EMPHASIS ON ASIATIC 
STUDIES IN THE LOWER 
SCHOOLS 

VITAL as is the need of the higher institutions 
and, to a large extent, of the senior high schools 
to concentrate on the types of instruction and 
training most closely related to the winning of 
the war, there is an equally vital need for the 
junior high schools and the upper elementary 
grades to lay, in “background” studies, sound 
bases for an understanding of the problems that 
will confront the nation and the world after the 
war has been won. 

In so far as the social studies are concerned, 
this need has already been recognized in the in- 
creased attention that is being given to the 
Latin-American countries. Less has been said 
about the Far East (although for more than 
twenty years, the historian, Charles A. Beard, 
has called attention repeatedly to the very great 
importance of recognizing, in the courses of the 
elementary and high schools, the increasing sig- 
nificance to our country of the lands and peo- 
ples across the Pacific). To an intensified con- 
cern with “our neighbors to the South,” we must 
now, speaking in terms of the lower schools, add 
an equally intensified concern with our neigh- 
bors to the West. 

It was in recognition of this need that the 
ACE on December 4, 1941, established a Com- 
mittee on Asiatic Studies in American Edueca- 
tion. (It is inevitable to note that this was 
three days before the fateful date, December 7, 
1941, so accustomed have we already become to 
make Pearl Harbor the point of reference in 
allocating praise for foresight or blame for the 
lack of it!) The committee, which was pri- 
marily concerned with the problems of the lower 
schools, was made up of Howard E. Wilson, 
professor of education, Harvard University 
(chairman) ; Dorothy Borg, Institute of Pacific 
Relations; Charles B. Fahs, assistant professor 
of Oriental affairs, Pomona and Claremont Col- 
leges (Calif.); John K. Fairbank, instructor 
in history, Harvard University; and George F. 
Zook, president, ACE. Its work has been 
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financed by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

In a two-part article in The Christian Science 
Monitor, September 8, 15, Donn V. Hart sum- 
marized the work of the committee since its 
organization. After a preliminary study of the 
problem, Professor Wilson during April and 
May, 1942, “eonducted a series of conference- 
institute meetings in various parts of the nation 
to stimulate interest in the Far East among 
administrators and teachers.” As a result of 
these meetings, some 125 of the participating 
teachers have been at work in the development 
of topies and units of study. The committee 
has recognized the “danger of superimposing 
separate courses about Asia on the curriculum,” 
and has planned instead for materials that 
could be incorporated in existing courses with 
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a view of “uniting Oriental and Occidental eul- 
tures in a new world outlook.” 

From the outset, the committee was handi 
capped by the lack of instructional materials 
suited to the needs and capacities of pupils in 
the lower schools. Toward a solution of this 
problem, it has had prepared a number of 
pamphlets to supplement the regular textbooks 
and comprising authentic and up-to-date mate 
Pamph 
The 
ACE, it is reported, will have these pamphlets 


rials carefully graded for school use. 
lets have also been prepared for teachers. 


ready for distribution this fall. 
Pearl Buck’s East and West 
working in close co-operation with the com- 


Association is 


mittee, as are also the China Institute, the East 


Indies Institute, and the Institute of Pacitie 


Relations. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

TRISTRAM WALKER METCALFE, since 1932 
dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Long Island 
University (Brooklyn, N. Y.), has been named 
the first president of the university. President 
Metealfe will continue to serve as dean until a 


suceessor 1s appointed. 


D. L. Haueut, dean, Coneord State Teachers 
College (Athens, W. Va.), has been appointed 
president, Glenville (W. Va.) State Teachers 


College. 


CARRIE SUTHERLIN has sueceeded Kendrie N. 
Marshall as president, Chevy Chase Junior Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 


Henry Ty.er, professor of psychology, Sac- 
ramento Junior College, has been named vice- 
president of the college, succeeding Harry 
Tyler, who resigned to accept a post at Santa 


Maria (Calif.) Junior College. 


THE REVEREND STEPHEN F. McNAMEE, S.J., 
professor of ethics, Georgetown College (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), has succeeded the Reverend John 
EK. Grattan, S.J., as dean, College of Arts and 
Sciences, Georgetown University. Father Grat- 
tan is now located at St. Ignatius Church, New 
York City. 


Rosert Bruce, professor of accounting, 


Northeastern University, has been appointed 
dean of the university’s College of Business 
Asa 8. 


when the latter retires, November 16. 


Administration to sueceed Knowles, 


Davip Kirpy, secretary, State Board of Edu- 
‘ation, West Virginia, has been appointed dean, 
Coneord State Teachers College. 


CHRISTINE J. MCPHERSON, assistant to the 
dean of women, Carleton College (Northfield, 
Minn.), has been appointed acting dean of 
resident head of Gridley Hall, 


women and 


dormitory for freshman women. 


Harry N. 


(New York), has announced the appointment 


WRIGHT, president, City College 


of a three-man faculty committee to administer 
the Sehool of Business and Civie Administra- 
suecessor to Herman Feldman, 


tion until a 


SCHOOL 
The 
committee comprises Herbert Ruckes, of the 


whose resignation was announced in 


AND Society, March 7, has been selected. 


department of biology, who has been relieved 
of his teaching duties to accept the executive 
Robert A. 


Love, associate professor of business adminis- 


chairmanship of the committee; 


tration; and Harry L. Kuntzleman, chairman of 
the accountancy department. 
Epwin R. WALKER has been appointed head 


of the department of religion and director of 
religious activities, University of Colorado. 








BARICH, who has been a member of 
Board ot 
Education, has been appointed head of the de- 
(Ohio) 
Van 


DEWEY 


the Michigan Control in Voeational 


partment of industrial education, Kent 


State University, to sueceed Clinton 38. 


Deusen, Whose retirement Was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, August 22. 
R. E. Trippensee, professor of wildlife man 
ement, Massachusetts State College, has been 


appointed acting head, department of forestry, 
to serve during the absence of Robert P. Holds- 
worth, who is on duty as a captain in the Army. 
Karl W. Woodward, 
New Hampshire, has been ap- 


protesse r ol forestry, 


University of 


pointed professor of forestry to take over 
courses formerly given by Dr. Holdsworth. 
} eS HloweLL succeeds Charles R. Sleeth as 


head of the 


College. 


English and acting 


Greensboro (N. C.) 
Tue following persons have received appoint- 
istern Oregon College ot 
May OS 


nd director of women’s residence halls; 


ments at EK Edueation 


(La Grande) : Herboth, counselor for 
women : 
Isabel McConnell, supervisor, college health ser 
vice; Lyle H. 
of placement; Ellen V. Johnson, an exchange 
instructor with Mayville (N. D.) State Teach 


Johnson, registrar and director 


ers College; Elna Nordquist, business manager ; 
Winnefred Bradway, acting instructor of chem- 
Wheeler, instructor in art. 


istry; and Virginia 


O’Hara, S.J., 


Deans, St. 


Tune REVEREND CHARLES M. 


chairman, Council of Regents and 
Louis University, has been appointed to the 
department of education, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee. 

AMONG appointments at the University of 
Michigan are the MeDowell 
Gale, who has just returned from China, where 
United 


acting 


following: Esson 


he was on a special mission for the 


States government, has been named 
James Orin Murfin professor of political sei 
ence during the absence of Joseph R. Hayden, 
Strategie Services and 
Wolfgang 


Hi. Kraus, an authority on political theory and 


who is in the Offiee ot 


is now abroad on a special mission. 


European governments, and Lionel H. Laing, 
an authority in the field of international law, 
Clark 
Frederick Norton has been appointed to the 


have been made associate protessors; 


In the department of music, Mar- 


department. 
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guerite Hood, assistant professor of musie edu 
cation, University of Southern California, has 
been appointed assistant professor of music 
Higbee, 
whose death was reported in SCHOOL AND So 


education to sueceed the late Juva N. 


CIETY, September 19; Rose Marie Grentzer and 
Klizabeth A. H. Green have been named to the 
department; Mrs. Lynne Wainwright Palmer, 
first harpist in Stokowski’s All-American Youth 
Orchestra, has been appointed instructor in 
harp; Eric DeLamarter has been appointed 
visiting professor of musie and conduetor of 
the symphony orchestra, and Gilbert Ross, vis 


iting professor of violin. 


HENRY SCHNITZLER, Viennese actor and di 
rector, has been appointed lecturer in dramatic 
art, University of California, to sueceed Harold 
Bassage, who has been called to active military 


duty. 


NEW appointments to the staff of Mount 
Holyoke College include the following: Edwin 
N. Nilson, assistant professor of mathematics; 
Thomas W. Reese, assistant professor of psy- 
chology and edueation; Dorothy Bollinger, head 
teacher of the nursery school; Luey Swift, tech 
nical director (part time), laboratory theater; 
Harriet D. Hudson, instructor in economies and 
sociology; Ruth C. Lawson, instruetor in polit- 
ical science; Grace E. Cairns, instructor in re- 
ligion; Elizabeth Green, instructor in English 
Edward E. Salmon, 
visiting professor of history; Jean Wahl, visit 
S. Me 
Cauley, visiting assistant professor of political 
Frederick A. 
turer in physies; and Leften S. Stavrianos, 


language and literature; 


ing professor of philosophy; William 


science; Saunders, visiting lee- 


visiting instructor in history. 


EpWARD SAMPSON THURSTON, whose retire- 
ment as professor of law, Harvard University, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, April 
18, has been appointed to the staff of the 
Sehool of Jurisprudence, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), to give the courses in equity 
that were offered by Evan Haynes, who is now 
on leave with the OPA, as noted in ScHoo. 
AND Society, June 13. 


AMONG many changes in staff at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut are the following: K. P. 
Hanson has been appointed acting head, de- 
partment of mechanical engineering; W. H. 
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Carter, Jr., acting head, department of 
nomics 4 BS 0. 


of physical education and athleties. 


eco- 
Christian, acting head, division 
The Rev- 
erend James J. O’Brien, the Reverend J. Gar 
land Waggoner, and Maurice L. Zigmond have 
heen named counselors in religious education. 
those of George B. Saul 


and Paul L. Putnam from associate professor- 


Promotions include 


ships to professorships; Ernest R. Kline and 
Josephine A. Rogers from assistant professor 
ships to associate professorships; and Elsie 
Paulson from an instructorship to an assistant 
Francis L. Castleman has been 
Carl 
FF. Fisher, assistant director of athletics, State 
Roek, Pa.), has 


been named assistant professor of physical edu- 


professorship. 
appointed professor of civil engineering. 
Teachers College (Slippery 
cation, replacing John Y. Squires, who is now 
an instructor in physical edueation in the Navy. 
Karl G. Svendsen replaces Ivan Fuqua, now in- 
structor in physical education, Navy, as assis 
tant professor of physical edueation. Edward 
VY. Gant replaces Allan K. Booth, who has ac 
cepted a position in war industry, as assistant 
professor of civil engineering. Harry Sohon, 


instructor in electrical engineering, Cornell 
University, replaces Eric Walker, who is en 
gaged in laboratory work for the Navy, as as- 
sistant professor of electrical engineering. 
Everett A. 


professor of engineering; Raymond <A. 


Teal has been appointed assistant 
Hine: 
assistant professor of accounting; and Samuel 
T. MeMillan, assistant professor of marketing. 

A. STERL 


assistant in the Reading Clinic, the Pennsyl 


ARTLEY, for the past two years 
vania State College, has been appointed in- 
structor in psychology, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON has been appointed di 
rector of the publicity program of Central Mis 
sourl State Teachers College (Warrensburg), 
to succeed Jewell Ross Davis, resigned. 

W. V. DENNIS, professor of rural sociology, 
the Pennsylvania State College, has been elected 
ad-interim committeee which 
will direet the work of the Conference on Co- 
operation of Theological Seminaries and Col 
throughout the United 
The college, 
led by the efforts of Professor Dennis, was 


chairman of an 


leges 


of Agriculture 
States during the next two years. 


among the first agricultural schools offering a 
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that 


theological seminaries. 


curriculum permitted students to enter 


ELBERT K. FRETWELL, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University . has been 
elected chief scout executive, Boy 


West, who has 


serving in the 


Seouts ot 
Ameriea, sueeeeding James E. 
chief 


former post for more than thirty-one years. 


been elected seout atter 


WARREN W. KNOx, director, division of see 
ondary education, New York State Edueation 
Department, has been appointed state victory 
corps director, in a policy of full eo operation 
with the High School Vietory Corps deseribed 


elsewhere in this number of Scnoon AND 
SOCIETY. 
Recent Deaths 


THOMAS MILTON PuTNAM, professor emeritus 
of mathematies and former dean of undergrad 
uates, University of California, died, September 
After ser 
ing as instruetor in mathematics at the Univer 
sity of Texas (1899-1900), Dr. Putnam joined 
the staff of the University of California (1901) 


22, at the age of sixty-seven years. 


as instructor and became suecessively assistant 
professor (1907), associate professor (1915), 
and professor, 1919. He also served 
of the (1914-19) 
undergraduates from 1919 until his retirement, 
1940. 


lower division and dean ot 


HeENpDRIK BOLKESTEIN, professor of ancient 
Utrecht (The Nether 
lands), died in Utrecht recently, aeeording to a 
dispatch in The New York 
24. Dr. Bolkestein, who was sixty-four years 
old at the time of his death, joined the staff of 


the university in 1913. 


history, University of 


Times, September 


EMELYN BATTERSBY HARTRIDGE, retired presi 
dent, Hartridge School (Plainfield, N. J.), died, 
September 24, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Miss Hartridge founded the Hartridge 


(Savannah, Ga.) in 1892 and served as 


School 
head 
mistress until 1903, when she opened the school 
She retired active 


in Plainfield. from 


1946. 


service, 


FRANK CARMAN Ewart, professor emeritus 
of Romance languages, Colgate 
(Hamilton, N. Y.), died, September 28, at the 
age of seventy-one years. 
Latin 


University 


Dr. Ewart had served 


as instructor in (1893-95), Granville 
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(Ohio) Academy; acting assistant professor of 
modern languages (1896-97), Denison Univer- 
sity (Granville); instructor in French (1897- 
99), Kalamazoo (Mich.) College; and associate 
(1899-1904) 
(1904— 


professor of modern languages 


and professor of Romance languages 


1939), Colgate University. 
Education in the Magazines 

THE October number of Tomorrow carries an 
article, Wartime,” by Robert 


Gordon Sproul, president, University of Cali- 


“Universities in 


this, Dr. 
while he is not urging “universities as usual,” 


fornia. In Sproul points out that, 
it is necessary for “the spirit, the essentials, and 


the quality” of the university to exist and 
flourish in spite of adjustments to emergency 


conditions. 


Other Items of Interest 


In a letter to Everett Needham Case upon the 
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oceasion of his inauguration as president, Col- 
gate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), President 
Roosevelt said: “. . . The challenge of the new 
day for American colleges is very great. All 
our energies at the present must be devoted to 
winning the war. Yet winning the war will be 
futile if we do not throughout the period of 
winning keep our people prepared to make a 
lasting and worthy peace. This time the peace 
must be global the same as the war has become 


global.” 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Urban The 
decision was reached following a review of re- 


Universities has been canceled. 
plies to a questionnaire that had been sent to 
member institutions. The members of the ex- 
ecutive committee will meet in the near future 
to discuss plans for the coming year and to take 


care of routine business. 


Shorter Papers... 





A NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLTEACHER 
GOES TO THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


1941, a New York City 


schoolteacher serving as a captain of infantry 


On December 7, 


in the Army of the United States was acting as 
Officer of the Day in an area close to the city. 
From the window of his quarters he could see 
the Statue of Liberty; from the radio at his side 
he listened to the reports that were shattering 
the illusions of of his countrymen. 
Throughout the day his thoughts kept dwelling 


upon the year of active duty he had just ecom- 


many 


pleted. He had been assigned to induction ser- 
vice and had seen tens of thousands of New York 
boys indueted into the Army of the United 
Hundreds of them had been his own 

Most of them were produets of the 
Some day he 


States. 

students. 
New York City school system. 
would write of his experiences with these boys. 
Invariably, and quite naturally, his thoughts 
would come back to his own place in the scheme 
of things. Our eivilian soldier did not have long 
Ten days later he had orders to attend 


to wait. 
the Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. He 
left New York with mixed feelings of pride that 
he would be permitted to attend the school and 


questionable doubts as to his ability “to take it” 
on the other end of the teacher-pupil relation- 
ship. 

On January 7th, our student reported for his 
schooling which would take him through some 
530 hours devoted to some 20 or 30 courses. As 
he studied the weighty schedule given to him 
with its minute division of time and subject al- 
lotments, he ecouldn’t help but begin to make the 
mental ealeulations that most of our graduate 
prone to make. Five hundred 
thirty hours! That should be good for about 
36 credits if we really do any work. But that’s 
an academie year’s work. Can they teach him 
all he must know in 13 weeks? 

School began two days after the elass arrived. 
Two hundred reserve officers had been assembled, 
interviewed, classified, and had their life his- 
tories written down on forms more imposing and 
complete than those most college registrars could 
boast of; they had been issued equipment, given 
textbooks and nameplates; they were being fed 
and quartered. Two hundred men from some 30 
states were assembled to go to school for three 
months. How often could a class like this be 
formed? When our schoolteacher found that 


students are 
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classes could be formed routinely and with 
breath-taking rapidity, he began to make eom- 
parisons with the time losses that occur in school 
systems at semester changes—and the eompari- 
sons were favorable to the Army. The perfee- 
tion of the organization of the class made our 
school teacher eager to learn more about this 
institution which was so new to him. (The 
Infantry School was founded in 1919.) 

The hour for the first class arrived. Fifteen 
minutes before elass time 200 men marched from 
the area to the classroom building. They arrived 
punetually and filed into the rows of field desks 
and chairs. Our schoolteacher timed them from 
the moment they first entered the building until 
each was standing in his place. Three minutes. 
Do not misunderstand. It was not a military 
Our students, like those anywhere, 


It was just 


formation. 
were getting to know each other. 
that everything was so well planned that they 
just couldn’t help but get to their seats on time. 
Our schoolteacher was soon to learn that the 
Move- 
ments from a building to bleachers in a field, 


rapid movement of classes was routine. 


then back to a building again—movements com- 
class in a eity school— 
Our 


always the 


parable to those of any 
were rapidly and efficiently accomplished. 
schoolteacher soon observed that 
bleachers are so located that the teacher, not 
And he thought of 


the many teachers who drape themselves against 


the students, faced the sun. 


a window and force the pupils to look into the 
sun. Again he marveled at the organization of 
this new school. 

But to come back to the first class session. 
There, our pupil in this strange new world be- 
gan to feel at home. What was the instructor 
saying? “You will have this and that, and, most 
important, you will have the graded test. Do 
not forget the graded test. If you fail the graded 
tests in X courses you will not graduate.” Our 
pupil was to learn that this type of instruction 
would be the standard opening remark of each 
instructor. Graded tests were to loom large in 
the lives of the students for the next 13 weeks. 
The Infantry School, like the schools you know, 
maintained a strict accountability on its teach- 
ings through an elaborate testing program. 

In due time the questions of eurriculum, pro- 
graming, methods, and teacher personnel un- 


folded themselves to our schooteacher-soldier. 
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To diseuss them at length would go far beyond 
the short commentary this paper purports to 
be, but some of the observations he made may 
be of interest. The curriculum and programing, 
as he has already indicated, were marvelously 
planned. Each alloted course was arranged on 
a time-subject-sequence basis, and most impor 
tant, was kept up to date. There is no need for 
periodic wholesale eurriculum revisions at Fort 
Benning, because changes are made almost be- 
fore they oceur. It is only fair to mention, how- 
ever, that the school, in addition to its teaching 
function, has an experimental objective which 
results in a dovetailing that makes the eurricu- 
lum a vital thing—as it evidently must be if the 
school is to serve its purpose adequately. 

Our schoolteacher-pupil never had the privi- 
into the intrieacies of the 


lege of initiation 


program-making but he was amazed at the re- 
sults. Picture a school of a goodly number of 
classes, some 15 different courses, and an equal 
number of teaching committees. Further add 
the complication that the courses are broken into 
divisions, many of which consist of but from 
four to eight semester hours. Further compli- 
cate the situation by the fact that the individual 
instructors do not necessarily carry an entire 
class but may be specialists in a portion of a 
sub-course repeating a small group of lectures to 
each class. Add to that the fact that the class 
moves to some 30 or 40 different classrooms or 


With that 


group of variables to work with, it becomes ap- 


training areas during the semester. 
oD Do 


parent that the program-making is no small 
task. 


personnel, and instructor personnel becomes a 


The integration of time, place, student 


real problem that involves the planning of a 
program, not for a semester, but actually for 
Yet 
teacher-pupil was in class there was not a single 
Frankly, 


he was a bit disappointed because he was posi- 


each day. during the entire time our 


failure of all the variables to merge. 


tive that somewhere, sometime, there would be a 
conflict of program. 

In methodology the school was most thorough. 
In facet, one of the courses was a presentation of 
methods of teaching in the Army! So you see 


our schoolteacher found himself able to get 
through one course without too much midnight 


The 
They 


oil. What was considered good teaching? 
principles were simple in enunciation. 
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consisted of an explanation, a demonstration, 


application by the student, testing, and dis- 
CUSSION, 

Shades of Froebel, Herbert Spencer, and the 
rest! It 


And it worked too! 


sounded good to our sehoolteacher. 
Except the test. Alas, there 
the school, because ot the rapid pace set, and the 
number of tests given, was being foreed to rely 
on the “objective tests.” And there are just so 


tions and the pupils at Benning, our 


Many que 
enoolitearchnel found, were no different trom 
yours or his. They soon amassed the preceding 


tests and our sehoolteacher s ispects that the in- 
Also, 


opinion that the objective-type ques 


tructors will soon run out of new ones. 


! aste far short of their attempts to 
re actual attainment. He would have 
preferred performance as a eriterion but then 
chi like yours, had its big problem, 


With the programing and eurricula used by 


would seem almost impossible for 


ehool it 
an instructor to go far astray. And most of 
( ke Ost OL us, sueeeeded. There were 
dieaps. Consider a elass of 200. Consider 
( ‘ an instruetor might meet a elass for 
\ »eight hours! Consider the faet that 
each lesson followed a minute plan! With sueh 


ps as these it was difficult if not impos 


aicay I 
sible for any pupil-instruetor relationships to 
develop; it was impossible for the instruetor to 

pt a method to a group. It was mass teach- 

nd the elasses were heterogeneous. “Con- 


” of necessity, degenerated into leetures. 


vet to know instruetors. It was 


deduction that instructors, 


acher’s 


f 


to a point where they repeated the 
ue eourse several times a week, soon lost the 
ital punch” necessary to “put over” their sub 
Jeet to large elasses. It seemed to our school- 
teacher that the problem of instruetors was the 
atest one the Infantry School faced. But isn’t 
that true of any institution of learning? 
Thirteen weeks from the day of its entry the 
200 men—yes, some fell by the 


class of almost 
wayside—assembled in a wooden theatre build 
ing. Almost 200 tanned, friendly men, joshing 


each other about receiving diplomas, had com- 


pleted what would probably be the 13 most pro- 
Each, 


in spite of the good-natured raillery, was proud 


fitable weeks of schooling in their lives. 
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of the faet that he had made the grade. In the 
mind of each was the unspoken question, “Where 
would he go next?” 

That question was answered a few hours later 
when almost 200 men seattered to many different 
posts, each of them earrying away the hard 
learned knowledge which the Infantry School 
had given him. Each of that 
schooling as his eontribution in our united effort 


them will use 
to insure certainty that you and I and the tens 
of thousands of civilians who have made teach 
ing our profession may continue to practice that 
profession without the restraints and curbs that 
would destroy it. 

For the privilege of attending the Infantry 
School our schoolteacher is grateful to his coun 
try, and he is indebted to the school for the 
teachings which will permit him to serve his 
country to his fullest capacity. By a most for- 
tunate ecireumstanee, he has been ordered to the 
82d (all-American) 
serves under the man who, at the time our school 


Division, where he now 
teacher began his studies at Benning, was the 
commandant of the school, Major General Omar 
N. Bradley. 
FreD M. SCHELLHAMMER, PH.D. 
EVANDER CHILDS HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YorK City! 
CAMP PUBLICITY OFFICE, 
CAMP CLAIBORNE, GA. 
THE PANEL METHOD OF DISCUSSION 
Most people enjoy listening to and partici 
pating in a good conversation, especially when 
the subject under discussion is controversial and 
The fact is that 
diseussion seems to be a birthright of all peoples 


of mutual and vital concern. 


but, during many periods of history, this pos- 
sibly inherited tendency has been so stifled and 
dwarfed that, with respect to certain peoples, 
one might refer to it as a bad ease of malnu 
trition. It never has been completely extin 
guished, however, under any circumstances. 

One of the peculiar things about this is that 
educators and educational institutions them- 
selves have been as guilty as others in the denial 
of this birthright of diseussion. Morse A. Cart- 
wright states that: 

Curiously enough, in the modern world it is in 
the realm of edueation—often defined as the effort 

1The author is now serving as a major, G.8.C., 
U. S. Army. 
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\ TOBER 
that there is least 


quiescence with the principle or right of 


set free the mind of man— 
free 
jiscussion. ... 

adult 


red and but lately legitimatized member of the 


It has remained for education, the ill- 
tional family, to fire the first guns against the 
del of Adults have at hand 
rmingly simple device, both defensive and 
The 


ment of compulsion, more or less present in all 


the schoolmaster. 
sive, for the purposes of the campaign. 


| education, whether in the form of law, par- 
ents’ desires or pressure of vocational need, is ab 
ent in most adult-edueation audiences and constitu 
encies. Given a dogmatic leader of the old type, 
adult student body uses its weapon. Its mem- 
bers quietly and unobtrusively walk out on the 
teacher. He soon tires of attempting to indoctri- 
empty benches. . 
It is a dull teacher of adults who, in these days, 
does not prepare in advance for a full and free in- 
rchange of opinion with the members of his group, 
interchange condueted with varying degrees of 
decorum and skill, but of course under reasonable 


and fair rules of order.1 


Some elementary, secondary, and college in- 
structors have also been using discussion in their 
teaching with satisfactory results. Students on 
any educational level have information and ex- 
This 
interchange has brought about, on the whole, 
It has resulted in a 


periences which they wish to contribute. 


more friendly relations. 
feeling of “belonging”; a sharing of informa- 
tion and experiences, as it were; giving as well 
as receiving; developing impression through 
expression, Which is recognized as one of the 
most potent factors in the motivation of the 
learning process. One of the most popular 
methods of carrying on discussions is the panel. 
It was first used rather extensively in America 
by a group of adult educators, as a part of the 
1929 summer-school leadership training pro- 
gram for teachers of adults in Hansford Hall 
at the University of California. 

The 


among a group of 


panel is a conversation, not a debate, 
‘arefully selected persons 
seated closely together discussing a subject of 
mutual and vital concern both to themselves 
and to their listeners. 

The purposes of a panel discussion seem not 
to be very well understood, and that may be the 
reason why some panels are not considered as 


1 Cartwright, Morse A., Journal of Adult Educa- 
tion, January, 1933. 
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altogether suecessful. Most leaders generally 
agree that a panel, like any conversation, has 
limitations and does not necessarily settle any 
inter 


thine. But there should be an abundant 


change of factual information and different 
points of view; a clarifying and sharpening of 
issues involved; an attempt to reconcile differ 
ent points of view by seeking to determine 
whether the differences are those of fundamental 
principles involved or of methods of getting the 
thing done. It may lead to the discovering of a 
common denominator or further principle upon 
which there may be agreement and from which 
a common practical solution could be formu 
lated. 


edge and information of all participants and 


This should inerease the fund of knowl 
stimulate further interest in, and attention to, 
the subject discussed. 

The leadership of panel diseussions is very 
Natural 


practice is essential if best results are to be 


important. ability is valuable but 


attained. Tact, tolerance, open mindedness, re 
served judgment, poise, politeness, sympathetic 
firmness, and a sense of humor are a few of the 
characteristies of a 
The 


questions effectively, summarize and sharpen 


essential personal good 


geroup-discussion leader. abilities to ask 
issues rapidly, thus thinking clearly and aceu- 
rately, are some of the techniques which are 
important to suecessful leadership. 

One of the most important responsibilities of 
the leader is preparation for and the selection 
of the personnel of a panel. Lyman Bryson 
presented some helpful suggestions from the 
Hansford Hall situation referred to before as 
follows: 

Four years of experience at Hansford Hall made 
it abundantly clear that spontaneity of a good panel 
must be prepared for. Members of a panel can not 
be held to a program, of course, nor can they be 
The 


pattern of opinion, however, must be very carefully 


allowed to deliver themselves of set speeches. 
studied out. Whenever it was possible to hear a 
prospective member of the panel speak somewhere 
else before he was invited to participate in a dis 
cussion, some member of the summer-school staff 
heard him in order that his personality and mental 
flavor might be gauged and balanced against those 
of other panel members. Explicit descriptions of 
the procedure were given in personal interviews.2 

2 Bryson, Lyman, ‘‘A State Plan for Adult Edu- 
eation,’’?’ American Association for Adult Eduea 
tion, New York, 1934, pp. 42-43. 
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The personnel of a panel, as indicated above, 
should be carefully selected as to points of view, 
knowledge of the subject and effective presen- 
tution. It should include not fewer than three 
points of view, and not fewer than three to five 
If the 


membership is too large, the panel becomes un- 


nor more than seven to nine members. 


wieldy and ineffective, the same as any conver- 
sation. 

The procedure of a panel should be informal- 
conversational. Members should be considerate 
of each other, i.e., observe the common courtesies 
of conversation. There will be some overlap- 
ping talk. It happens in any ordinary conver- 


sation when mental and emotional faculties 
begin to function at top speed; that is what 
makes conversations interesting. Edueators in 


Canada made reeordings of conversations for 


extension courses. They left out the overlap- 
ping talk and the results were unsatisfactory. 
But when the recordings were done over and 
included these, they were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 


Membe rs 


names of other 


using the 


This helps 


should “break in” by 


members as “cues.” 
the audience to become acquainted with the 
But this should not be 


allowed to interfere with the progress, enthusi- 


members of the panel. 


asm and spontaneity of the panel. 

The number of times the members should con- 
tribute depends on the number of times one 
speaks. Certain conversations may be of such 
a nature that one person may speak more than 
another. But no member of a panel should 
monopolize the time. 

Members should all times that 


their voices must carry to the audience as well 


remember at 


as to the other members of the panel; t.e., the 
techniques of the platform must be observed. 
Members of a panel should make their con- 
tributions as short and as much to the point as 
possible. These should not be more than two 
minutes in length. There are three radio pro- 
grams using this method that have rather high 
radio-audience ratings. They are the Chicago 
Round Table from Chieago University, the Re- 


viewing Stand from Northwestern University, 
and Lyman Bryson’s People’s Platform, CBS. 
The contributions of the members of these pro- 
grams were timed with a stop watch for three 
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consecutive broadeasts, each, during May, 1941. 
The longest contribution, during this little ex- 
periment, was 112 seconds, and, of course, the 
shortest ones were the single-word answers, like 
“Yes” and “No,” which were timed as one half- 
second each. Practically all these programs had 
five members participating and the length of the 
time of the contributions during the broadeasts 
checked averaged: on the Chicago Round Table, 
49 seconds; on the Reviewing Stand, 56 see- 
onds; on the People’s Platform, 45 seconds. 
The subject under discussion and personalities 
of the participants, will, of course, affect such 
But the fact that, during these nine 
broadeasts, there was not one contribution that 
It might 
show that there was abundant interchange and 


figures. 
lasted two minutes may be significant. 


possibly account for the popularity of these 
programs and the conversational panel method. 

Members of the panel should co-operate with 
the leader, or chairman. He is the “captain of 
the team,” and informal teamwork is one of the 
important factors in a successful panel. Since 
the members are to work with the chairman, it 
may be helpful to enumerate some of his duties. 

After he has made the preparation as sug- 
gested above by Professor Bryson, he should 
have a short preliminary meeting with the mem- 
bers of the panel. This may be held just before 
the scheduled meeting if time is limited and the 
members of the panel have been carefully 
selected. It may be in the form of a luncheon 
or dinner. 

If the short preliminary meeting is to be the 
only time that the panel will be together before 
the scheduled meeting, the chairman should mail 
a carefully prepared letter to every member 
telling him the exact wording and general out- 
line of the subject to be discussed and stating 
that there will not be a series of set speeches 
but a conversation among persons with different 
points of view. 

During the short preliminary session, the 
chairman should very tactfully make it clear 
that he is to be the chairman; that he will be 
first and present the subject in a provocative 
manner; that he will be the timekeeper, and 
that the co-operation of every member is im- 
perative if the panel is to be a success. 

The chairman should again make it clear that 
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the panel is not to be a series of set speeches 
but a conversation; that there should be sincere 
and forceful presentation of points of view and 
clashes of opinions, all of which should develop 
, semi-dramatie situation that will motivate both 
themselves and the audience. 

The chairman should see to it that all mem- 
bers are seated in such a way as to make their 
contributions most effective; that all have pen- 
cils and paper; that each member has the names 
of all other members of the panel; that these 
names be used as “cues”; and that the members 
be urged to take notes for their assistance in 
participation because issues involved should 
develop naturally as the conversation proceeds. 

The chairman should arrange some simple sig- 
nals, in advance, for the guidance of the panel. 
If he feels that the person talking has made his 
point or is exceeding the two-minute time limit 
and wishes any member to “break in,” he can 
informally put his hand to his chin; if he wants 
some particular member to “break in,” he can 
point to that person to take up the conversation, 
and if a member is particularly anxious to make 

special point, he may raise his hand suffi 
ciently high to get the eye of the chairman but 
not high enough to detract from the interest in 
the general conversation. 

These signals have a twofold purpose: they 
affect both the person talking and the person 
This 


informal teamwork; keep one eye on the chair 


who will be expected to follow. means 
man at all times, because it is his responsibility 
to see that all members effectively participate 
and to keep a reasonable degree of balance in 
the conversation. 

It should be made clear in advance that when 
the chairman “breaks in” the panel should “give 
way” to him because it is he who integrates the 
panel. He may wish to summarize very briefly 
to stimulate and guide thinking; clarify and 
sharpen issues; rule out irrelevant material by 
asking members how their contributions “tie in” 
with the subject under discussion; reconcile 
points of view through further analysis to find 
out whether the difference is that of fundamen 
tal principles involved or that of method of 
getting the thing done; offer other points of 
view not already mentioned; introduce new 
material; keep the audience out of discussion 
until the proper time and bring it into the dis- 
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cussion after about two thirds of the meeting 
time has passed; accept or reject questions from 
the audience; have members of the panel answer 
questions from the audience; give, or delegate a 
member of the panel to give, the conclusions at 
the close. If the chairman wishes to introduce 
new material, it nearly always should be in the 
form of a question. By so doing, he will not 
express any point of view himself but will ex 
pect a member or members of the panel to do so. 

The chairman should not “break in” as long 
as the conversation is moving smoothly, keeping 
on the subject and not too seriously violating 
for one 


the two-minute time limit unless it is 


of the reasons mentioned above. The inexperi 
enced chairman has a tendency to become over 
zealous of his leadership, talk too much, take 
sides, and spoil the informality and spontaneity 
of the panel. He should keep his overanxiety 
in check; he should take it easy 

In conclusion, it seems that group discussion 
is a very valuable tool, having its limitations as 
that a 


accomplished with it nevertheless ; 


deal ean be 
that 


do other tools, but great 


one of 


the most useful forms of group diseussion is 
the panel, and that certain rather definite 
requirements must be met if it is to be a success. 


It is a success when it is considered that such 
radio programs as those mentioned above, plus 
the Town Meeting of the Air and others that 
diseuss controversial problems of mutual and 
vital coneern, number their audiences not in the 
hundreds and thousands but in the millions 
People do enjoy listening to, and participating 
in, good conversations and seem to profit from 
This 


involved in assisting our country to solve its 


them. may be one of the vital factors 
problems and thereby successfully preserve the 
American “way of life.” 

Harrison L. Ever 


New York CIty 
FIFTY YEARS OF TRAINING TEACHERS 
FOR THE DEAF 

On the afternoon of June 5, 1942, eight young 
men and women approached the platform where 
the degree of Master of Art 


and privileges, as well as responsibilities, 


vith all the mghts 
pe r 
taining thereto,” was conferred upon each and 


Ordinarily there would have 


every one of them. 
been nothing unusual in this scene for it was the 


season of the year for similar events to take plaee 








32 
many college and universities all over the 
eoul na I 10 inds OL young people to 
De en ce ( h 1 the pomp and dignity 
e ¢ nd o he institutions of higher 
earning. But in this school and for this group 
que ¢ taking place and the whole 
! filled with intere It was the 
Giolden Annive of the oldest teacher 
ra I cent ot kind in Ameriea and this 
e iil ( o be graduated trom the 
Normal Departme of e Columbia Institution 
e De n Washington, D. ¢ 
I li¢ peaker Lor e oO nh \ Pa il \ 
MeNutt ede ecurit dmuinistrator, who 
‘ n insp nd challengu commence 
el ( ( I W In it l heard 
tl | thie udience Was composed largely ot 
deal wents and of deaf alumni of the col 
ege, along h their hearing triends and rela- 
Vi Howeve r, the message Was not wasted for 


nvers and flying hands of Pereival 
Hall, president of the school, interpreted the 


peech through the lang lage OL signs so @om- 


monly ised by the adult deaf of America. It 
was an unusual seene that took place in the old 
ivy covered chapel of Gallaudet College that 
June afternoon, 

Gallaudet College is loeated in Washington, 
D. C., and is the only school in the world doing 
It is 


as the Columbia 


eollege grade with deat students. 


work Ol 
part of an institution known 


Deat 


listed 


and although it is a 
the Federal 


eney through which it receives ap- 


Institution for the 


private sehool it is under 
Security Ag 
Congress of the United 


propriations from the 


States. Other divisions of the Institution are 
the Kendall Sehool, the Normal Department, and 
the Research Department. 

The Normal Department was opened in the 
1891 to train teachers of the deaf. This 


division of the institution aeecepts students who 


’ 
fall ot 


plan to devote their lives to the education of 
children who were born deaf or who have become 
deat so early in life they have not learned to 
talk and those who have become so severely 
handicapped by deafness that they must attend 
special schools. Each class is limited to eight 
trainees who themselves ean hear and who are 


graduates of aceredited eolleges and univer- 


sities. Each member of the class is the recipient 


of a scholarship provided by the federal govern- 
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ment. Each candidate for a scholarship must 
give evidence of having special equipment for, 
and interest in, the field before he is appointed to 
the 


students and participate in the usual activities 


class. These “fellows” 


live with the deat 
of the college student body. They pursue a one- 
year course in the theory and practice of teach 
The 


Kendall School, an elementary school for the 


ing children handicapped by deafness. 
deat children of the District of Columbia, pro- 
vides opportunities for observation and prac 
tice teaching. Upon the satisfactory completion 
of the course of study the degree of Master ot 
Aris may be conferred. 

The Class of 1942 was the fiftieth class to be 
graduated from the department and brought to 
a close a half century of training teachers for 
the highly specialized field of the education of 
In 1890, Edward M. Gallaudet, presi- 


dent of the institution at that time, in an appeal 


the deaf. 


to Congress for funds with which to inaugurate 
the teacher training department, wrote: 

For many years the graduates of our collegiate 
department have been in demand as teachers of the 
The 


for such teachers has far outgrown our 


deaf in primary schools of the several States. 
demand 
for the 


limited supply. And as no normal school 


training of teachers of the deaf exists in this 
country, while several are sustained in Europe, it 
has been thought extremely desirable that the 


advantage for normal instruction, existing in this 


institution to a limited degree, should be increased. 


The request was eventually granted and the 
first regular training center for teachers of the 
deaf came into operation in the fall of 1891. 

A review of its history gives evidence of the 
contributions of 


valuable the training center 


and amply justifies its existence. During the 50 
years of its funetioning, 265 teachers have been 
graduated from the department, 151 men and 
114 women. Of these, 134 are now actively en- 
gaged in teaching or directing the work of 
schools for the deaf. Twenty-seven are serving 
as administrative heads of schools for the deaf, 
for the most part of large, residential state 
schools. Thirty-two are department principals 
and 75 are classroom teachers. 

While the size of each elass is limited to eight 
students, the list of graduates is a representative 


one. Students have entered the training center 


from practically every state in the Union and 
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from several foreign countries. Alumni of more 
than 100 different colleges and universities have 
eome to Washington to take this special train- 
ing, Graduates have gone out to serve in schools 
throughout the country and in distant parts of 
the world. 

The fiftieth graduating class was a character- 
One 
American woman and a graduate of the Uni- 


istie group. member, a young Chinese- 
versity of Hawaii, was sent to the Normal De- 
partment to receive training so that she could 
return and teach in the Territorial School for 
finan 
of Honolulu. An 


other member was the headmaster of the Mysore 


the Deaf in Hawaii. She was assisted 


cially by the “service clubs” 


Boome... 
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School for the Deat and Blind, in Mysore, India. 
He was sent to this country by his government 
to study the education of the handicapped and 
in 1941 
University. Ot 


received a doctorate trom Columbia 
the remaining members of th 
class, two were from Minnesota and one each 
from Illinois, Kentucky, Connecticut, and New 
York. 
plan to serve in schools for the deat in Hawan, 


India, West Missouri, Washington, 
D. C., Florida, and Connecticut. 


Members of this year’s graduating ¢lass 


Virginia, 


Sam B. Craig 
PRINCIPAL, 
KENDALL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





CULTURAL BEARING OF NATURAL 
HISTORY UPON THE AMERI- 
CAN MIND 
Vutural History and the American Mind. By 
MartTIN SMALLWOOD, in ecollabora- 
MABEL SARAH 


WILLIAM 


tion with Coon SMALLWOOD. 
xv + 445 pp. 
Press, 1941. 


In the struggle of natural history for academic 


New York: Columbia University 
$4.25. 


recognition, Smallwood believes, the delay came, 
not because of any reputed connection with 
liberal thought or with deism, but rather be- 
eause natural history was thought of. slight 
importanee, except as it related to the applied 
fields of medicine and agriculture. Cultural im- 
portance of biology came only, says Smallwood, 
with the impact of religious controversy over 
issues that pressed hard against orthodoxy, such 
as the genesis of life. Not necessarily is this 
true. The persistent weathering of the sheer 
growth of biological knowledge, more precise 
decade by decade, against the native indefinite- 
ness of philosophy must have brought shifts in 
One 
“Familiar Lectures in Botany,” by Mrs. Elmira 
of Troy Female 
Seminary, was a text published in 1829 which 


cultural trends. illustration will suffice. 


H. Lineoln, vice-principal 
enjoyed a sale of more than 275,000 copies in 
the succeeding forty years. Along with Smellie’s 
“Philosophy of Natural History,” it was the 
prevalent text in higher schools and academies, 
giving way only to those of the author’s esteemed 


teacher, Amos Eaton. In Mrs. Lineoln’s “Lee 


tures”? we read: 


. although we find much to gratify our curiosity, 
in our inquiries into the wonders of nature and are 
permitted in some cases, as it might seem, to search 
into the mysteries of Providence; yet we are ever 
restricted by the limited nature of our faculties, as 
if the Creator had ‘‘Tlitherto shalt 


farther.’’ 


said, thou go 


but no 


Here is evidence of an attitude toward the study 
of natural history, which, though not involving 
a religious controversy, surely modified the cul 
tural values that might stem from such a study 
of nature. Only the year before (1828) the 
biochemist, Wohler, had published a short paper 
on the “Artificial Synthesis of Urea.” Up to 
this time the synthesis by man of the product 
of a living organism was considered impossible. 
Wohler demonstrated that certain substances of 
organie origin could be produced in the labora 
tory at will. This overthrew a firmly held tenet 
of philosophical import. It is difficult to pre 
dict how much or how soon the impact of dis 
coveries such as Wohler’s upon the attitude of a 
divine province of unknowable knowledge, as 
defined by Mrs. Lincoln, ean be felt. That there 
is an eventual, sometimes rapid, effect is un 
mistakable. 
the resulting culture of the people. 


Surely this effect in turn reshapes 


Culture is a composite attribute of civiliza- 
tion arising from the interaction of its numerous 


activities. Realizing that political histories and 
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the histories of literature and education alone 
will not etch the complete portrait of the culture 
of any peoples, the Columbia University Press 


launched its “Studies in American Culture,” 
designed to embrace “whatever has contributed 
life 


The eighth volume of this 


ignificantly to the patterns of American 


and its heritage.” 
devoted to the contribution made by nat- 


The book as a 


series, 
ural history, is a significant book. 


whole gives an approximately chronologic narra- 


tive of the growth of biological studies in this 
country Trom the 16th century colonial natu- 
ralists, Oviedo, Thevet, Hariot, Acosta, and 


Strachey, to the mid-19th century, when, in the 


opinion of Smallwood, scientific botany and 
zoology brought the “passing of the naturalist.” 
By “seientific”’ he refers to the introduction of 
precise methods of investigation. In the preface, 
the authors remark that “few naturalists made 
profound discoveries or lasting generalizations.” 
To this fact may be attributed the oft-time slight- 
ing attention paid to American scientists by 
Europeans devoted to the same field of investiga- 
tion. Smallwood believes these zealous Ameri- 


differed in but one essential from “such 
as Pasteur: their patent failure to 


and 


Cans 
scientists” 
that observation, classification, 
verification—all three 
Rare indeed are such naturalists as Darwin, who 
rise to the full “The 


naturalist fitted his explanations to the current 


recognize 
must precede deduction. 
stature of scientists. 
philosophy of his period, while the scientist lays 
the foundation for the philosophy of the next 
reneration.” 

The development of natural history in this 
country is well presented; a presentation of 
the influence of this knowledge upon the growth 
of national This 


suecess with facts on one hand and the failure 


culture is less suecessful. 
with feeling on the other are due to Smallwood’s 
being an historian first, eareful with doeumenta- 
tion and references, and only rarely the narra- 
tive analyst who will abandon footnotes to de- 


fend an idea. Commentary has been curtailed, 


apparently for fear of making the account too 
long. The tone of the book is uniformly deserip- 
tive when an impressionistic paragraph would 
have oriented the reader and thrown the whole 
period under treatment into significant perspec- 
tive. Thus the book, scholarly in conception and 
execution, amounts practically to source material 


There are, however, very 


incompletely digested. 
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few errors in fact. Schleiden is credited with 
the cell theory when it has been conclusively 
shown that the Frenchman, Dutrochet, defined 
it in 1824. There are some weak points of em 
phasis. The Lewis and Clark expedition to the 
Northwest, 1804-06, is not treated—important 
to the progress of science in America as it was. 
Promulgated by the defender of science, Thomas 
Jefferson, this expedition carried the fruits ot 
pure science to the everyday citizen. Yet the 
book is full of merit, containing material which 
has not been readily available before. 
JOSEPH EWAN 
CURATOR OF BOTANY, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO MUSEUM, 
BOULDER 


A UNIFIED CURRICULUM FOR YOUTH 
The Subject Fields in General Education: A 

Report of the National Commission on Co- 
Edited by 
New York: 
$1.50. 


STUDENTS of education are often confused by 


operative Curriculum Planning. 
JOHN J. DE Borer. v+239 pp. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1941. 


the numerous organizations, committees, and re 
ports that undertake to justify the existence of 
the respective subjects in the secoudary-school 
curriculum or to make recommendations toward 
future revisions of the program. The National 
Commission on Cooperative Curriculum Plan- 
ning was organized for the purpose of exploring 
possibilities of an approach to secondary-school 
eurriculum-planning focused on the student and 
his needs rather than on independent subject 
matter areas. 

The several chapters of this book make no at- 
tempt to justify the existence of the respective 
subjects in the high-school eurriculum. Each 
chapter considers the aims of instruction of the 
major subject fields. The purpose is directed 
to discovering areas of common interest shared 
by all the subject fields and to determining the 
resources available in each field that might be 
utilized in an interdepartmental school program. 
Such a program would be designed to promote 
the maximal growth of the learner in all areas 
of experience. Further, a unified curriculum 
would make possible more effective use of the 
teaching staff and the school facilities in edu- 
eating youth for full participation in social 
living. 

The emerging life-centered curriculum is dis- 
cussed in the concluding chapter of this text. 
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The various special subject-area groups are 
conceived as contributing to general education 
by breaking down subject-matter lines into a 
unified field; developing greater unanimity of 
thinking in setting up purposes of education; 
meeting personal and social needs more effec- 
tively; stressing the importance of social or- 
eanization; and promoting co-operative curricu- 


lum building. Five centers of interest are ap- 


Research... 
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parent, each of which carries implications for 
teachers and curriculum makers (pp. 233-4). 

This report was produced by leaders in the 
teaching of their respective subjects represent- 
ing more than twenty national and regional 
associations of teachers in the various eduea- 
tional fields. 

JENNIE MAE Marr 
New YorkK CITY 





CO-OPERATIVE WORK PROGRAMS IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

For all youth, it would be a great improvement 
over the present condition of affairs if the prin- 
ciple were widely accepted that formal education 
should not be continued beyond the twelfth or 
thirteenth grade without several months of experi- 
ence in some realistic form of gainful employment. 
Certainly a period of at least six months full-time 
or twelve months half-time experience would not be 
too much to expect at this point in personal develop- 
ment. 

ONE does not have to look far in the eduea- 
(ional literature to find many expressions of 
thought similar to the one quoted above. From 
all sides comes an increasing demand for re- 
organization of the curriculum in order that 
provision may be made for the attaining of 
these goals: (1) developing desirable attitudes 
toward the duties of citizenship; (2) promoting 
the sense of personal worth; and (3) providing 
work experiences which will enhance the indi- 
vidual’s opportunity to achieve occupational 
skills and economie status. It is believed that 
the first two of these objectives may be ap- 
proached most meaningfully only as adolescents 
visualize and experience their developing abili- 
ties as mature individuals capable of assuming 
a worthy and productive role in the world of 
work. One of the methods of providing oppor- 
tunities for attaining occupational orientation 
and progressing toward vocational competency 
is by co-operative education. 

It is the purpose of this paper to report 
briefly the statistical data concerning the num- 
ber and types of co-operative work programs 
being carried on in junior colleges. These data 
were obtained from questionnaires and as one 

1“* Youth and the Future.’’ The General Report 
of the American Youth Commission of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. Washington: ACE, 
1942, p. 25. 


aspect of the three-year study of co-operative 
edueation with which the writer is primarily 
concerned.? In the past, no extensive surveys 
have ever been made of this type of edueation 
at the junior-college level, although W. C. Eells, 
in making a questionnaire survey of terminal 
education in general prior to writing “The Pres- 
ent Status of Junior College Terminal Eduea- 
tion,” asked for the following information: 

If the junior college cooperates with loeal indus- 
tries, professional groups, or trade unions to pro 
vide apprenticeship in the occupation covered by 
this curriculum, describe the arrangement. 

Of the 272 
questionnaire, 71 stated that they carried on 


institutions replying to Eells’s 
some type of co-operative program. It is be- 
lieved that these 71, plus two others which were 
called to the present investigator’s attention, 
represent practically all the junior colleges that 
These 73 


were selected for the present study and ques- 


have co-operative courses. schools 
tionnaires were mailed to the administrators of 
these schools during the fall and winter of 
1941-42. 

In order to provide a clearer understanding 
as to what was meant by co-operative education 
or co-operative work program, the writer sug- 
gested that the junior-college officers keep the 
following definition in mind as they answered 
the questionnaire : 

By cooperative education is meant that type of 
curriculum which is based upon alternation between 
regularly scheduled instructional periods in school 
and supervised periods of employment in business 
or industry, with definite provision for treating 


work experiences as an integral part of the total 
education of the student. 


The questionnaire was so constructed as to 


2Leo F. Smith, Junior College Journal, 11: 621, 
May, 1941. 
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bring out the following: 
the 


volved; period of alternation; yea 


departments in which 
work was offered; number of students in- 
r in which the 
program Was initiated; and techniques employed 


in initiating, administering, and co-ordinating 
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fall under the definition which had been 
In addition, 
several of the schools reported programs which 


not 
included with the questionnaire. 


were so new and had so few students partici- 
pating that one might question the desirability 


the school-work program. 
Forty-six of the 73 junior colleges answered 


the original questionnaire. A follow up letter 


of including them in this report. 
the risk of erring on the side of making too 
liberal an interpretation of co-operative work, 


TABLE I 








However, at 





JUNIOR COLLEGES REPORTING CO-OPERATIVE WORK PROGRAMS* 
y¢ | | Semeste | . 
. : No of | Period of semester Year Return 
Institution Depts. Offering Co-op. | Alterna Co-op. Program to 
nstitution RS ork s ie Alte i “eg ogré ‘ 
a ee | fry aL | tion bed Initiated Student 
{ | i 
| 
New England States | 
Hillyer J.C., Conn Eng 70 | 8 wks. All four 1939 sep 
|} B.Ad 70 | S wks. | All four 1939 P 
***New Haven YMCA J.C. | Acctg. B.Ad 
| M.E., E.E., Bldg 
Const ho | 
Laselle J.C., Mass Merchandising 30 3 and 4 1936 P & ( 
Middle Atlantic States 
Wyomissing Pols | | 
technic Inst., Pa Technical 118 | 4 weeks 1, 2, 3, 4 r 
North Central States 
Herzl J.C., Tl Commerce 40 | 4 days 1 and 2 1940 Pp 
Stephens Col.. Mo Oftice Prae 33 | 3 and 4  & 
Salesmanship 70 | Bimonthly | 1 and 2 Cc 
N. Oklahoma J.C., Okla Commercial 31 |} 11-12 Daily Ll, 2, 3, 4 1936 = 
Southern States | 
Meridian J.C., Miss 15 Depts 47 Half-days | 1939 P&C 
Northwestern States | | | 
Weber Col. Utah | Dist. Occup 15 | 4 days | 22S 1939 Ee 
| Aireraft M 132 | 6 weeks | 3,4 1941 P 
| Oftice Pract 12 | 4$days 1228 1939 P 
Western States 
Los Angeles, J.C | Dental Asst 37 5 hrs. | 3,4 1930 c 
Calif } | Fri. or Sat. 
| Merchandising 25 | $days 4 1938 P&C 
Modesto J.C., Calif | Bus. Training 10 | 4 days 3, 4 1939 P&C 
| Trade & Ind. 10 4 days nt. 1937 re. 
Pasadena J.C |} Dist. Ed. 112 4 days 1 out of 4 1940 P&C 
Calif B.Ad 
San Francisco J.C., Hotel Mgt. 79 | 4$days ze. 1935 Cc 
Calif Merch'g 5D | 4 days | 1 out of 4 1939 Cc 
Insurance 100 | days 3, « | 1939 Cc 


* Only those institutions enrolling thirty or more students in co-operative work programs are listed. 


** P represents Pay and C represents Credit. 


P & C indicates both Pay and Credit. 


*** Figures for New Haven YMCA Junior College not included in totals as entire program is carried 


the evening 


to those not replying to the first contact resulted 
in an additional eighteen replies, bringing the 
total number of institutions responding to 64 


($7.6 per cent). 


these programs have been included 


which follow. 


Of the 64 institutions replying, 
programs which might be classified 


on i 


in the tables 


34 reported 





as co-opera- 





Findings. In analyzing the answers sub- 
mitted it was immediately apparent that, with 
a few outstanding exceptions, co-operative edu- 
cation in junior colleges has not achieved much 
that 


junior-college administrators held many con- 


prominence. It was likewise apparent 


cepts as to what constitutes co-operative edu- 


Many of the programs reported did 


eation. 


tive. Two other schools reported a required 
period of work prior to graduation. 

Of the 34 junior colleges reporting co-opera- 
tive work programs, only 12 reported that 30 
or more students were obtaining a co-ordinated 
school-and-work experience. These 12 institu- 
tions are listed by geographic regions in Table 
I. The departments offering this type of ex- 
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perience, number of students involved, period 
of alternation, semester in which work experi- 
ence is obtained, year program was initiated, 
and the return to the student in credit or pay 
are included in this table. 


TABLE II 


TyPES OF CO-OPERATIVE CURRICULA OFFERED IN 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 








No. of 
| Institu- J 
oris No. of 
Curriculum | Offering Students 
} Cur- Enrolled 
| riculum 
Agriculture | . 
Forestry ..--ccccccsecces } 2 39 
| 2 39 
Business cm ’ | “ 
Business Administration... | 5 270 
COMMEPOUEE oo: sé be as Hs 10 132 
Merchandising .......... 4 125 
Office Practice .6ccsccces 2 82 
SaleSmMANSNID ...cccscwee 3 30 
PRIN 65 :< a 5 ola s a/eso sia 1 100 
S@GVGIGMIA! 5.6 ses ceeees« 3 64 
Hotel Management ...... , a 79 
29 887 
Engineering and Technical | 
ee) rier ort re | 3 | 188 
PGOCHIOUE | 6.6.4.0. c:6,0106.0:0.6'6 8 ra | 4 
Aircraft Mechanic ....... 1 32 
Trade and Industry ..... 1 } 10 
WGI so 560 sc cceceew cies | 1 3 
} c 346 
Health Services 
Medical Secretary ....... | Jj 1 
Dental ASSIStANE 6.666006: 1 37 
| 3 +s 
Home Economics | 
i. eer eT eee ee ae 4 
CUES 6.5)c 6 wre synieraia.s 4 0's } 1 10 
CHG GROIGONGe 6.6 666.0 tes 1 4 
GOMER occ waclcaseceees ;} 1 6 
at 24 
Miscellaneous | 
Re CN aia. obo .0 08. 50 welaes es 2 
PORUMEIINIE: «is eicig ee as ees ; 1 2 
Pre. Sswreesaenees «cs 1 4 
Wild Life Management 1 4 
OUNGE 6 is ccsssscvne ations i 2 47 
| 5 "59 
49 1393 





Types of Co-operative Curriculum Offered. 
Table II lists the various co-operative curricula 
offered, the number of schools offering these 
subjeets, and the number of students partici- 
pating. The number of junior colleges offering 
co-operative business curricula (29) and the 
number of students participating (887) is far 
greater than in any other area. Engineering 
and technical curricula rank next in popularity 
with seven curricula in this area enrolling 346 
students. Relatively few curricula are offered, 
and correspondingly few students enrolled, in 
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agriculture, health services, home economies, 
and miscellaneous co-operative programs. 

The heavy emphasis at the junior-college level 
on co-operative programs in the business field 
is in contrast with co-operative courses in col 
leges and universities. In the latter, by far the 
greatest number of courses offered are in engi 
neering. Perhaps the former may be explained 
in part by the impetus which the George-Deen 
Act has given to training in distributive oceupa- 
tions. Likewise it is possible that junior col 
leges have found it easier to place students in 
secretarial and merchandising positions than in 
pre-engineering Jobs. 

Conclusions from the Survey. Despite the 
interesting attempts to provide realistic experi 
ences for young people it is evident that co 
operative work in junior colleges has not at 
tained great importance. Of the more than 
240,000 attending these institutions only 1,393 
(.6 per cent) were reported as enrolled in co 
operative courses. Only 12 schools reported 
more than 30 students participating, and only 
seven, more than 100. In fact, one university 
(Cineinnati) with over 1,900 students enrolled 
in co-operative courses provides co-ordinated 
work experience for a greater number of in 
dividuals than do all of the junior colleges com 
bined. The reasons for the apparent lack of 
initiative on the part of the junior-college ad 
ministrators in undertaking this type of eduea 
tion are undoubtedly*many and varied. It is 
true that the junior colleges are for the most 
part young, but perhaps of even greater sig 
nificance is the attempt on the part of most 
of these institutions to pattern after and satisfy 
the academic requirements of the four-year col 
leges and universities. The desire to be warmed 
by the cloak of academic respectability has ap 
parently held greater attraction for junior-col 
lege officers than the desire to serve better the 
needs of the students and community through 
a realistic type of education. Certainly those 
charged with the education of youth at this level 
might well heed the recommendation of the 
American Youth Commission quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article. 
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